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TO 
Mr. WILLIAM GIFFORD, 
Epitor oF THE QuarTERLY Review, 


On his Review of Captain David Porter’s 
Journal of a Cruise to the Pacific Ocean, 
in the United States’ Frigate, in 1812, 
1813, and 1814. 


Botley, 16th March, 1816. 


Sir, In your Review, published in 
July last, I find an article upon the sub- 
ject of Captain Porter’s Journal to the Pa- 
cific Ocean ; and, certainly, any thing so 
scandalous, in the form of literary cri- 
ticism, 1 never met with in any work, 
published in any country. This vile and 
cowardly act deserves punishment; and I 
have taken up my pen with a resolution 
to inflict it on you; not with weapons 
such as you have used, falsehood and de- 
ception, but with truths, which you can- 
not deny, and by the means of which I 
intend to place you, your coadjutors, your 
employers, and your cause in your true 
light. : 

What work, professing to be a Review 
of literary productions, ever before dealt 
in personal abuse; abuse as foul as any 
to be heard in the drinking parties of the 
meanest of the people? In this sort of 
abuse you have dealt upon this occasion, 
descending even to the very features of 
the face of Captain Porter. You are, 
therefore, entitled to no quarter. To 
treat you with any degree of mercy would 
be to abandon the cause of truth, whose 
enemies, especially when they set all de- 
cency at defiance, ought to be assailed 
with all the means that she is able to 
furnish. 

You begin your abusive attack on Cap- 
tain Porter in the following words: ‘“ It 
‘‘ may be thought superfluous, perhaps, 
‘‘ to put the English reader on his guard 
‘‘ against a book which he may never 
‘“ have an opportunity of perusing; for 





|‘* we believe that ours is the only copy 
‘* which has crossed, or 7s likely to cross, 
‘‘ the Atlantic:—if accident, however, 
‘* should throw it in his way, or if some 
‘* English publisher should be desperate 
‘** enough to reprint it, it may save bim 
‘‘ both expense and trouble to be ap- 
‘* prized of the fallacies held forth in ‘the 
‘“‘ lengthy title page. We can assure 
‘‘ him that he will look in vain for the 
‘* promised. description of the Cape de 
‘* Verd Islands,—or for that of the coasts 
‘* of Brazil,—or of Patagonia, no part of 
‘ the two latter of which, in fact, did the 
‘* writer even see. For the rest, * A se- 
‘¢ quel of the Adventures of the Bucca- 

‘* neers of America,’ or to ‘ The History 
‘* of the Pirates,’ would, in our estimation, 

‘** have been a far more appropriate title 

** to this ‘ Journal of a Cruise,’ than the 

‘* one assumed. It would, however, be an 

‘‘ act of injustice to the memory of the 

‘* gallant Captain Morgan, the undaunted 

** Ann Bonney, and many others of the 

** same class, to associate with theirs the 

‘* name of David Porter: to them we can- 

‘* not refuse the merit of heroic courage 

‘and disinterested generosity; but our 

‘* « adventurer,’ as we gather from his own 

‘* narrative, is utterly destitute of both.” 

And thus it is you begin what you call 

a critique on Captain Porter’s work. ‘The, 
hint to English publishers not to be ‘ des- 

** perate enough’ to reprint the work, 

means, that if any one should do it, your 

fellow labourer, the Arrorney GENERAL, 

will punish him for it. This is what you 

mean, and it is unnecessary to remark on 

the baseness of your conduct in taking 

this mode of preventing the people of isng- 

land from seeing the work, which you 

have so grossly misrepresented. 

At page 354 you call Captain Porter a 

liar; at page 368 you accuse him of rob-. 
bery and murder ; at page 369 you call. 
him an execrable marauder, and his peo- 

ple you call blood-hounds; at page 370 


no 
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you call him Cain, and a ruthless de- 
stroyer ; at page 371 you eall him a de- 
bauchee of fifty, and talk of his forbidding 
portrait; at page 373 you eall him a 
huckster ; and at page 364, you say, that 
you cannot pollute your pages with extracts 
from his book, that his language and ideas 
are so gross and indelicate as to be wholly 
unfit for this hemisphere, and fit only for 
the enjoyment of his own countrymen. 
Now, Sir, is it possible for any chastise- 


ment to be too severé for a man guilty of | 


such abuse as this, and who, at the same 
time, menaces any bookseller that shall 
dare to reprint the book ? I shall, by-and- 
by, show that you have been guilty of in- 
numerable falsehoods and misrepresenta- 
tions. I shall, before | have done with 
you, unveil your vile hypocrisy ; but, first 
of all, I must show who and what you are 
and have been, a duty which I owe to that 
truth, to the cause of which you are so 
venomous an enemy. If, indeed, you con- 
fined yourself to mere remarks on litera- 
ry works, giving fairly the extracts in sup- 
port of your opinions, it would be little 
matter who you were; but, when you 
take a course such as you have in the ar- 


amongst.whom your work circulated, were 
of no consequence to me or to’ the cause 
‘of political and civil liberty. The Par- 
sons, the Taxgatherers, the Placemen, the 
Pensioners, the Bankers, and Borough- 
mongers were not to be converted by me ; 
they hated me, and they hated my princi- 
ples as much as they could, before you 
calumniated me; and, therefore, to chas- 
tise you would have been to lose my time 
and labour. But, now that I have the rod in 
my band, f will lay it on you for old as 
well as for new. I have in a former num- 
ber given some account of you and your 
present work ; but, I will bere take you up 
a-fresh, and, in the history of your public 
life, will give the world a specimen of the 
manner in which this government bribes 
literary talents into its service, and, by 
that means, perverts the minds, and, as 
far as itis able, corrupts the hearts, of the 
people. . : 
In several parts. of your critique, you 
affect to ridicule Captain Porter for the 
‘putting of ‘* Esquire’? at the end of his 
name. I do not know that he has done 
this. I have not yet seen his work, 
though I hope shortly to receive it. Nor 


ticle now before me, it is fit that the| do I, for my own part, like to see the 
world should know who it is that thus} Americans imitating the fopperies of aris- 
passes judgment, that thus condemns, in tocracy, which are wholly incompatible 


such harsh terms, the conduct and cha- 
vacter of one of the most enterprising and 
gallant men of the age. 
be regarded as a critic, as a literary man, 
but as a calumniator ; and, as I shall show, 


a calumniator hired by the government of 


England. 


. For these reasons, and with a view of 


making the character of you and your as- 
sociates well known in America, I shall 
spend some little time in exposing you. 
You have long merited this punishment at 
my hands for your falsehoods relative to 
me and my political friends; but, I, 
really, have always viewed these your 
efforts with such contempt; not on ac- 
count of your want of talents, for you 
possess a great deal; but because the 
opinions of that description of persons, 


with the nature of their government, and 
may prove really injurious to their liber- 


You are not to|ties. However, at worst, the use of ‘the 


word, in this instance, is but the mere fol- 
lowing of a fashion, which has arisen out 
of the natural tendency of increasing 
wealth in America, and still more out of 
that imitation of English manners, which 
it is so difficult for the people there to 
avoid. At any rate, what right had you 
to quarrel with it, who know that alk En- 
glish naval Captains are Esquires in virtue 
of their office ; I mean Esquires in the eye 
of the Jaw, and have privileges, which 
men who are not Esquires do not possess. 
But, laying the quality of Captain aside, 
and viewing Captain Porter as an author, 
why should he not call himself an Esquire, 
since you call yourself an Esquire in the 
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title page of your books? That you have 
always done this any one may satisfy him- 
self by referring to the first of your works, 
and tracing you down tothe last. We 
will, therefore, now see whether you have 
a better claim to this appellation than a 
Captain of the American Navy, who, in 
valour and nautical skill, has not, [ be- 
lieve, been exceeded by any even of his 
own countrymen. 

You are the son of a shoemaker at 
Ashburton in Devonshire. You were 
brought up and educated by the charity 
of a clergyman, of the name of Cooksley, 
of that town ; you became travelling tutor 
to Lord Belgrave, now Earl Grosvenor ; 
and you are now Clerk of the Foreign 
Estreates,* a Lottery Commissioner, and 
Whipper-in of the writers for the Quarter- 
ly Review. But it is necessary for me to 
state here, more fully than I have done in 
the Number before alluded to, how you 
came to have two sinecure places, worth, 
together, more than 600 pounds a year, ' 
paid out of the labour of the people, whom 
you are employed to deceive. 

Your being the son of a shoemaker| 
would be an honour to you if you had at- | 
tained your present height by your talents | 
honourably employed. When I met old 
Sir Tuomas Mtiuer some years back, at 
a public meeting of our county, I reminded 
him of his having patted me on the head 
and sent me into his servants’ hall to have 
some ale when I was a little boy. ‘* Aye,” 








* In former numbers I have called him Sur- 
veyor of Green Wax; but, being absent from 
my books, I committed an error. Heis what 
I have now described him, having the Official 
It is Lord Manon who is 
Surveyor of Green Wax. There was another 
mistake, too, for I stated Mr. Gifford’s salary 


said he, ‘* who would have thought it!” 
There are none but men of low minds 
who are ashamed of a low origin; none 
but men who are conscious of having risen 
by low means. That this is your case we 
shall presently see. 

In the years 1794 and 1795, and there- 
abouts, Lord Belgrave, (now Earl Gros- 
venor,) your pupil, having come home, 
and being in Parliament, your occupation 
of tutor (not a dishonourable one) being 
at an end, you were a frequenter of the 
bookshop of Hookham in Bond-Street, 
where you got acquainted with the shop- 
man, whose name was Wright. Wright 
soon afterwards became a bookseller him- 
self in Piccadilly ; and being pitched 
upon to publish the ‘* Anti-Jacobin, or 
‘* Weekly Examiner,” intended to be 
written for by Canning, Frere, Ellis, Pitt, 
and others, in support of the war, an 
Editor, or, rather, a sort of superintendant 


of the press, was wanted, and, for this 


office, Wright recommended his acquain- ° 
tance, Mr. William Gifford. So that 
| Wright really was your first patron. 

*Til now, after your return from abroad 
with your pupil, you had been supported 
in a very mean and ungrateful manner by 


the old Lord Grosvenor, who, I dare say, 
'was greatly indebted to your talents and 
| attention in the education of a very stupid 
ison of the lady whose amours with the 


late Duke of Cumberland had rendered 
her so famous. But, the Anti-Jacobin 
was supported by the Treasury, that is to 
say, out of the Taxes; and, as the out- 
goings came from this source, while the 
in-comings were divided amongst you and 
Wright and Herriot, who was another tool 
of the Treasury, and published the True 
Briton and the Sun, which had actually 





at 200/. a year; whereas it is 329/. The Lot- 
tery Commissionership is 300/. a year clear. 
No service whatever is required in the first; 
and only about ten days in the yearis required 
in the last. The first isa mere sham, kept up 
for purposes such as that to which it has 
been, in this case, applied. 


béen established by George Rose ; as such 
was the nature of the concern; as your 
situation was like that of a shopkeeper 
would be, who should get his goods for 
nothing and pocket the amount of his 
sales, you could hardly fail to pick up a 
good deal, seeing that the government not 
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only found you paper and print, but au- 
thors ; and what was still more important, 
customers to purchase your wares. 

Here you started in that career which 
has led you to your present state of de- 
gradation ; for, say what you will of this 
affair, it was a corrupt transaction from 
the beginning to the end; and you for- 
feited, by being the associate of venal 
men, by receiving the wages of venality, 
and by being the tool of the government, 
and assisting to rob the people, all that 
fair claim to respect which you before had 
on account of your talents. But, witty 
as were some of the articles in the Anti- 
Jacobin, supported as it was by an inex- 
haustible fund, and by an all-powerful in- 
fluence, still, there was a baseness in it, 
which threw discredit on all the parties 
concerned ; and, in a short time, though 
the-brazen son of the Green-room (Can- 
ning) would have persevered, those whose 
reputation was affected, because they had 
a reputation to lose, insisted upon put- 
ting an end to the publication. 

Thus cast back again upon the bounty, 
or, rather, the ingratitude of your pupil 
and his father, they thought it better that 
you should be quartered upon the pudlic 
than upon themselves; and, as the sinecure 
place of the Clerk of the Foreign Estreates 
fell vacant, just at that time, in consequence 
of the death of the Honourable Horace 
Watpote, the Grosvenors shoved you 
off, at once, upon the public, whom you, 
under the name of Clerk of the Foreign 
Estreates, began, and still continue, to rob 
annually of rather more than three hundred 
and twenty-nine pounds a year. This 
brings us to the year 1800, a year of your 
life rendered memorable to you by your 
quarrel with Perer Pinpar, and that ought 
to be rendered memorable to your readers 
by your conduct, upon that occasion, to- 
wards Dr. Waccort, which is certainly 
characteristic of every thing that is ve- 
nomous and base. 

But, before I proceed to the detail of 
this part of your history, I must go back 
a year or two, in order to show that ca- 





lumny, and venom, and falsehood, and foul- 
play were, from your outset as an author, 
amongst the most prominent features of 
your character ; and, | am the more in- 
clined to make this retrograde movement, 
as it will enable me to introduce, in such 
suitable company, another public man, 
not less famous for venom, and foul-play, 
and hy pocrisy than yourself ; I mean, the 
late Lorp Cuier Justice Kenyon, who, 
notwithstanding the, to him, favourable 
circumstance of having been followed on 
the Bench by such a man as Law, is still. 
remembered as the most partial and un- 
principled Judge that ever disgraced the 
office, Scroces not excepted. 

You had published am account of John 
Williams, (called Anthony Pasquin,) which 
account was full of falsehoods, and false- 
hoods, too, of the most gross and odious 
nature. Williams did not proceed by any 
way of criminal presecution, which would 
have prevented you from giving the truth 
in evidence as a justification ; but, brought 
his action of damages, thereby ‘putting 
you to the proof of the truth of what you 
had asserted of him. Nothing could be 
more fair than this on his part. It is a 
proceeding of which no writer ought to 
complain. If what you had said was true, 
you stood acquitted ; if what you had said 
was false, you ought to suffer for it, ac- 
cording to the nature and degree of your 
ofience. What, then, did you do upon 
this occasion? Did you prove the truth of 
your statement, in which you had called 
Williams little better than a thief? No: 
you did not even attempt to prove any one 
of your assertions. And, the Judge, re- 
solved to save, determined, that Williams 
ought not to recover any thing, because 
he (Williams) had written libels himself, 
though there was no proof of his having 
so done, and though he had never been 
tried for a libel in his life! The jury, 


| packed for the purpose, as all such juries 


are in that court, (and which mode of in- 
variable packing I will describe fully ano- 
ther time,) made no hesitation to follow 
the recommendation of the Judge; and 
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thus, by the aid of an act of judicial par- 
tiality never equalled, you escaped trium- 
phant in falsehoods, which falsehoods you 
have continued to sell to this day, as of- 
ten as you have been able to sell a copy of 
the book in which they are contained. 
There is no lawyer, there is no man of 
common sense, who will not see the mon- 
strousness of the principle upon which 
Kenyon decided upon this occasion ; for, 
if such a principle were admitted, any 
man who had once written a libel, com- 
mitted an assault, a trespass, or been guil- 
ty of any sort of misdemeanor or crime, 
might as well have his brains knocked out 
at once, as he would be, to all intents and 
purposes, out of the protection of the law. 
But, besides this, Williams was not prov- 
ed of having written any libel; there was 
no proof of the kind before the court ; so 
that, there was not, and could not be, any 
but a base political motive for this deci- 
sion on the part of the Judge, whose con- 
duct, however, is very easily accounted 
for, when we know, that the Secretary of 
the Treasury paid you your part of the 
expenses of the trial ! 

Indeed, during the Judgeship of Ken- 
yon, there was no justice in his court, if 
the parties were at all known in politics. 
In the case of Lord Valentia against Mr. 
Gawler, for criminal conversation with his 
wife, though it was clearly proved, that 
Lord Valentia had actually invited Gaw- 
ler to go home to his house and sleep with 
his wife, Kenyon spoke an hour in order 
to justify ruinous damages; and, that, in 
the case of Mr. Sturt against the Mar- 
quis of Branrorp, though no such excuse 
was to be found, he took similar pains to 
justify light damages. But, then, in the 
former case, the defendant, and, in the 
latter case, the plaintiff, were notoriously 


» hostile to the government of Pitt, of whom 


Kenyon was the: most servile of all his 
tools. The case of Mr. Samuet F. Wan- 
DINGTON was, however, still more shock- 
ing, both in itself and its consequences. 
Mr. Wabpineton was a merchant and a 
banker of great riches and of great pro- 





can have bred and nourished such a being 





bity.. In the year 1799, he speculated 
largely in hops. It is the custom, and 
has been for half a century, and it is now 
the custom, for hop-buyers to purchase 
many of the hops of the growers before 
they are gathered, and to give so much a 
pound for them when gathered and put 
into bags. Mr. Wappineron, about the 
time that he was making very large pur- 
chases of this sort, took the lead in calling 
a meeting in the City of London to peti- 
tion against the war. The myrmidons of 
Pitt were set to work to find out how he 
might be annoyed. They trumped up a 
charge of forestalling against him for hav- 
ing purchased hops before they were 
brought to market. Nothing could be 
more monstrously unjust than this charge 
and the proceedings upon it. . Clarendon 
observes, that, of all the causes of the fall 
of the Stuarts none were so efficacious as 
the corruptions and partialities in the 
courts of justice ; and, he observes, that 
this was very natural; for, when men 
saw that that which they had always look- 
ed upon as their rock of defence against 
oppression, was, in fact, become an in- 
strument in the hands of their oppressors, 
they also saw that there was no chance of 
safety but in open resistance. Besides, 
there is something so base in making use 
of courts of justice for effecting the ob- 
jects of political persecution. When we 
see a military commander employed in 
the work of inflicting vengeance on the 
part of an unjust government, we find an 
excuse for the man in the nature. of his 
profession. But, when we see a Judge, 
to whom is, in a creat measure, committed 
the safety of men’s property, liberty, and 
lives ; when we see aman in such a station, 
availing himself of the power and the 
sactedness of his office to visit political 
vengeance under the name of doing im- 
partiai justice ; when we see this, whe- 
ther in Pennsylvania or in England, whe- 
ther in a M‘kean or a Kenyon, we are 
filled with indignation, not only against 
the Judges, but against the system which 
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To come now to the case of Mr. Wad- 
dington, he was indicted for foresialling, 
though the dealings, with which he was 
charged, had been, by thousands of per- 
sons, practised for, perhaps, more than a 
century. In the.reigns of Edward VI., 
Mary, Elizabeth, Charles I]., and Anne, 
divers acts of parliament had been passed 
against forestalling, regrating, engrossing, 
&c. But, in time, it was discovered.that 
these laws were exceedingly foolish and 
even mischievous ; and, in the 12th year 
of the reign of George III. the whole of 
them were repealed, upon the ground, as 
stated in the preamble of the act,(12 G. 
Ili. c. 71.,) that these statutes were inju- 
rious and tended to produce dearth and 
misery. But. the Common Law had not 
been repealed, or done away with ; or, at 
least, so Kenyon contended. Upon this 
law Mr. Waddington was indicted. A 
packed jury found guilt in dealings as 
common and as honest as any in the coun- 
try ; and the wicked and malignant Judge 


- sentenced this respectable and worthy 


man to be imprisoned as well as fined; 
which, considering that it dissolved all his 
contracts, produced a forfeiture of his de- 
posites, caused a run upon his house and 
his bank, and was, in fact, sentencing 
him to ruin, and very nearly to actual 
beggary. This result of the proceedings 
against Mr. Waddington brought forth an 
abundance of informations against fore- 
stallers. What was now to be done? 
What trick was the wary old fox to play 
off ? Death relieved him of the embarrass- 
ment, and his successor declared that not 
to be an offence, which Kenyon had de 
clared éo be an offence for the sole purpose 
of ruining a man, whom Pitt and Dundas 
had marked out for ruin. 

{nnumerable were the acts of partiality 
and cruelty, which marked the judgeship 
of this man. I will mention one more, as 
it was the only one, | believe, in which 
he was ever foiled. Mr. Trmotuy Brown, 
of Peckham Lodge, formerly a partner in 
the Brewery of Whitbread & Co. brought 
wh-action against the Sheriff of Hampshire 





for the recovery of a debt, due to him 
from a person, whom he had caused to be 
placed in the custody of the Sheriff, and 
whom the Sheriff suffered to escape. Mr, 
Brown was a well-known friend of free- 
dom and an enemy of Pitt’s war. Kenyon 
set himself tu work to defeat this action. 
The counsellors of Mr. Brown advised him 
to desist ; for that he would, some way 
or other, be sure to be defeated. But, 
my excellent friend Brown, who if he has 
any fault, it certainly is not that of being 


too flexible, asked them very coolly, if he’ 


had clear law on his side ; and, being an- 
swered very boldly in the affirmative, 
‘¢ then,”’ said he, ‘* I’ll make the rascal do 
‘‘ me justice.’ ‘There was no delay, ne 
trick, no quirk, no bullying, no threat- 
ening, which Kenyon did not resort to. 
At last, at the end of two or three years, 
while the cause was actwally pending before 
him, he. after consulting with the other 
Judges, brought a bill into the House of 
Lords, which was to have the ex post facto 
effect of nullifying the claim of Mr. Beown. 
But, he had, this tame, got, as the vulgar 
saying is, the wrong sow by theear. Mr. 
Brown, apprized of what was going on, 
went to old Lord Thurlow, with whom 
he was acquainted, and who lived very 
near to him, and told him what was do- 
ing. Lord Thurlow, who then seldom 
attended the House, obtained information 
of the time when the bill was to come for- 
ward. He went, and when the second 
reading of the bill was called for, Lord 
Thurlow exposed the whole matter in so 
forcible a light, that the bill was thrown 
out with every apparent symptom of con- 
tempt for the conduct of Kenyon, who 
was so mortified at the failure of his 
scheme, that he never entered the House 
afterwards. Mr. Brown pushed on for a 
decision in the Court of King’s Bench, 
having years before obtained a verdict by 
a jury. Kenyon presided as judge ; and, 
after much argument in the court, he, in 
a furious tone, pronounced judgment, and, 
after a great deal of gross abuse of Mr. 
Brown, said, that he was “‘ reluctantly com- 
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“ pelled to declare that the law was for 
‘* the plaintiff.” 


. ‘Such, Mr. Gifford, was the Judge, un- 


der whose robes you had the honour to be 
sheltered ; a man who, through a life of 
mean and dirty acts, rose frem an attor- 
ney’s office to a peerage, amassed a large 
fortune, partly by sharing in the profits of 
the King’s Bench prison, and left his sons 
saddled upon the country in the charac- 
ter of sinecure placemen; a man of low 
origin, and, like yourself, of great talents, 
but of low mind and venomous heart. 

Thus sheltered by the chief court of 
justice, and urged on and paid by the 
Treasury, you appear, at this. time, to 
have let loose the reins on your malignity. 
But, there is such a thing as over-acting a 
part, and, as we shall presently see, your 
excessive zeal in the cause of corruption, 
sharpened as it just had been by the ac- 
quisition of a sinecure place, did expose 
you to the risk of losing the chance of any 
further plunder, it being a settled maxim 
at Whitehall that the most able undisguis- 
ed knave is not worth half so much as a 
dull one who takes care always to wear 
the visor. 

I have before told the story of the old 
Duke of ‘Rutland, who held a sinecure 
place of small amount, and who, upon being 
advised by a friend to fling up the paltry 
thing, answered, ‘‘ No; it helps to feed 
‘¢ my Hounds.”? His Grace seems to have 
had a pretty correct idea of the use of 
those little sinecures ; and to have thought 
that they were as usefully applied to the 
feeding his hounds as to the feeding of the 
hounds of the Treasury. With one of these 
sinecures just bestowed upon you; just 
blooded, as the huuters call it, you, in the 
year 1800, seem to have been uncommonly 
eager for the chace. Besides the encourage- 
ment you had just received, there was the 
call, made upon you byname, in the Antz-ja- 
cobin, tosally forth on the foes of the system, 
**Oh! come with taste and virtue at thy side ; 


*‘ With ardent zeal inflam’d and patriot pride ; 
** With keen poetic glance direct the blow, 


This,. which was written by Cannine, 
might, perhaps, be looked upon by you 
as a command on the part of that child of: 
mysterious origin. At any rate, forth you 
came ; with what taste we shall presently 
see; but, one would have thought, that 
even the brass of Canning would have 
been insufficient to the task of the patriot 
pride of a wretched hack author, who had 
just been put into a little paltry sinecure — 
place as a reward for the abuse which he 
had poured forth, and which be was now 


} called on to pour forth, on the opponents 


of the Ministry and their measures. To 
talk of the virtue, and especially of the 
patriotism, and more especially of the pa- 
triot pride, of a little, mean, public rob- 
ber, the parasite of the creatures of the 
minister ; to talk thus was, one would have 
thought, too much even for the unblushing 
son of Mrs. Canning. : 

Your ‘‘ taste and virtue,” the * ardent 
zeal and patriot pride,” by which you 
were “ inflamed,’’ pushed on, in evil liour, 
to assail the writer, whose wit, under the 
name of Peter Pindar, had so long. been 
exercised in exposing the folly, meanness, 
and hypocrisy of some of the worst and 
most mischievous people. in the country, 
and which exposure, though its effects 
were not immediately visible in any po- 
litical event, has greatly assisted in pro- 
ducing, for the parties exposed, that gene- 
ral contempt, which, sooner, or later will 
lead to a result favourable to the rights 
and dignity of mankind. Amongst ‘the 
persons who had smarted under the lash 
of Dr, Walcott’s wit you were one. Hi- 
therto you had remained unknown as to 
your history and character. Peter Pin- 
dar dragged you forth to public view. He — 
showed the town who and what you were. 
The ‘ cut at a Cobbler’’ tore the mask off 
you. ‘ William Gifford, Esq.,”” now pass. 
ed for what he was worth, and no more. 
In the height of your rage, you flew at 
your antagonist ; and, perceiving that the 
laugh was against you, you sought re- 
venge by insinuating that he had been 
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guilty of an attempt, at least, to commit 


unnatural crimes. 

This was the way in which you disco- 
vered your ‘* taste and virtue.”” This was 
a species of satire not to be answered with 
a pen. Dr. Waxtcotr sought you out, 
found you, and answered you with a-cane. 
It is notorious, in England, that not a sin- 
gle soul was found to justify your conduct. 
It is notorious, that that conduct was re- 
probated by every man of every: party. 
But, it is not quite so notorious, that you 
very narrowly escaped being cast off by 
your employers themselves. At the time 
when you, ina note to your “ Episrie To 
‘* Peter Pinpar,”’ published the base in- 
sinuation above mentioned, the Anti-Jaco- 
bin newspaper. of which you had been 
the Editor, was dropped. But, a collec- 
tion of the Poetry in that work, was print- 
ing in a quarto form and very splendid 
manner, by Wright, to be ornamented 
with elegant Caricature Portraits, painted 
and engraved by Gitiray, from designs 
by your employers, Canning, Frere, and 
Ellis. A subscription was opencd for the 
work at Wright’s; numerous subscribers 
were obtained ; and you, of course, was 
to participate in the profits. But, the re- 
probation of your conduct towards Peter 
Pindar became so loud and so general, that 
your employers took the alarm. Fearing 
to be confounded with you, they hastened 


to withdraw their names from the list of 


subscribers to the Poetry of the Anti-Jaco- 


‘bin ; they went to Gillray, and actually 


took the plates and designs out of his pos- 
session; and, I believe, that none of them 
ever entered the shop of Wright any more. 
Even Canning, though, perhaps, the act 
which he affected to condemn, he, at bot- 
tom approved of, was afraid to appear to 
give countenance to a man, capable of 
eeeking revenge by such detestable means. 
From this time you avoided to engage 
openly in political contests, and haye, ever 
gince, been spitting out anonymous venom. 

When Caprain Porter has read this 
account of your origin and progress, he 
will not need much fo console bim for 
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your attack on his book and his character. 
To be called liar, robber, marauder, mur- 
derer, blood-hound, debauchee, and Cain, 
by a man whose true bistory I have here 
given, will, certainly, not tend to sink 
him in his own esteem. And, if he were 
weak enough to care any thing about the 
features of his face; if he were weak 
enough to feel hurt at your pretending to 
suppose him to be fifty years of age from 
* the forbidding Portrait stuck at the head 
“of his work,’ he would be amply 
avenged, if he could see that ugly red 
head, which, upon the top of a short neck, 
and between two rising shoulders, nature 
has stuck at the summit of your deformed 





body, which, assuredly, resembles that of 
Pope much more than the best of your 
poetry resembles his worst. ! 

Upon a review, now, of what has been 
said here, in what a low and scandalous 
light do you appear! And how base and 
infamous must be the persons who can 
condescend to employ your pen! You 
will see thisin print. You will know that 
it has been read by a very considerable 
portion of the civilized world ; and, we 
shall see, whether you have the impu- 
dence to contradict any of the facts al- 
leged against you. And, is it not a duty, 
which | owe to America, to my own 
Country, and to the world, to make known 
what sort of a person an English Reviewer 
is. The people of England are deceived. 
They !ook upon Reviews as being in the 
hands of Gentlemen ; men of character and 
learning, who are under no other influence 
than that of their owa minds. -There are, 
comparatively, very. few persons who 
have any knowledge of the secret springs 
of our press. Even Gentlemen in this 
country, well informed in most other re- 
spects, know little or nothing of these 
matters. They, from habit, repose a 
good deal of confidence in the-criticisms of 
Reviewers. Why should they not? It 


is impossible for them to suspect,. that 
they are reading that which is dictated by. 
mere bribery and corruption; and that, in 





fact, it is the money, which they them- 
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selves pay in taxes, which is given to the 
writers of Reviews to deceive them ; and 
to keep them in the dark and mislead their 
judgment. 

In America the case is still worse. 
There it must be wholly deception; for, 
how is it possible, that any man in Ame- 
rica, when he sees a work like yours, with 
all the appearances of respectable origin, 
and witb print and paper, and, when you 
please, with style and manner that be- 
speak attention; how is it possible «for 
him to believe that such a work is the 
production of base hirelings, set to work 
and maintained by the government ? From 
the sameness of language, from the close 
commercial connexion, from the common 
origin of the two nations, and from the 
vastly superior quantity of literary leisure 
existing in England, the people of America 
have, in a great measure, thought, and 
will continue to think, through the Eng- 
lish press, and that, too, in spite of all 
that can be said or done to prevent it. 
Indeed, it is a most pleasing reflection, 
that a nation at so great a distance should 
be able to possess itself so easily of all 
the thoughts of another nation. But, then, 
it is very important, that it should be put 
well upon its guard as to the channels 
through which it receives the expression 
of English thought. It is very important 
that it should know who it is that is speak- 
ing, and the motives by which the party 
is animated. 

Besides, as to the present case, the sen- 
timents of the people of England are not 
fairly represented by you. I must con- 
fess, that we are prejudiced enough against 
the Americans; that we are even more 
than ordinarily stubborn upon this point ; 
that we very illy brook any thing said in 
their praise ; and that we are too ready 
to listen to any one who speaks against 
them, especially when the subject relates 
to naval affairs. But, the people of Eng- 
land are not so base as your critique on 
Captain Porter’s work would seem to ar- 
gue. Prejudiced as they are, they would 
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that which you have put forth upon this 
occasion. I do confess, that the arts 
which a crafty and corrupt guvernment 
has practised upon them,» for the last 
twenty-five years, have very much chan- 
But, still, as the 
feeling of horror at your conduct in the 
case of Peter Pindar was very general, so 
it would be in the present case, if the 
public could be tully informed of the 
truth. My attention was directed to this 
very article in your Review by a Book- 
seller, who asked me whether I had seen 
it, and who, upon being’ answered in the 
negative, observed, that it was worth my 
looking at it, as a specimen of the vilest 
abuse that ever disgraced the press. This 
Bookseller, having lived in London nearly 
all his life, and well acquainted, as he 
thought, with literary characters, was sur- 
prised to hear from me that you were a 
sinecure placeman. He had, ’til that mo- 
ment, looked upon you as a literary gen- 
tleman, under no sort of undue influence. 

It is unfair, it is unjust towards our own 
country, and towards the world, that such 
an impostor should remain unexposed. 

Having now placed your character in 
its true light, I shall notice some parts of 
your “Review of Captain Porter’s Book, 
premising, however, that I am unable to 
do justice to that work for want of possess- 
ing it. But, I am able to prove, that, as 
to those parts of it, especially, which relate 
to the capture of the Essex, you have been 
guilty of most gross’ misrepresentations, 
because I happen to have before me the 
official despatches of that gentleman, rela- 
ting to that event. There are also other 
points, upon which ] think myself called 
on to make some observations. 

You censure Captain Porter for dis- 
guising his ship as much as possible, in 
order to deceive the enemy. You call 
this mean ; just as if half the operations in 
all war were not a variety of stratagems. 
You call him presumptuous in taking pos- 
session of islands in the name of the United 
States; just as if all the islands in the 





not approve of such abominable abuse as 





world really belonged to us! I do not 
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commend this practice of claiming sove- 
reignty over countries, to whom neither 
the Americans nor any other navigators 
can have any right; but, it is monstrous 
impudence to suppose that we alone have 
such a right. The truth is, that this na- 
tion is now suffering under the effects of 
its presumption and insolence towards fo- 
reign nations ; and, it is to such men as 
you, that we, in great part, owe the cause 
of our sufferings. The pride of the coun- 
try has been fed at the expense of its hap- 
piness and freedom, and the corrupt tools 
of the press and of the sea-surface, who 
have, as much as any body, profited from 
the delusion. 

Captain Porter is blamed, and even 
abused by you, for his cruelty, as you call 
it, to his prisoners. ‘There is no instance 
of cruelty given by you, from the book ; 
and, if you could have done it, there can 
be no doubt that you would. But, of all 
others, this is a subject, of which, if you 
had had sense of decency, you would have 
steered clear. For, it is impossible that 
the bare mention of treatment of prison- 
ers of war should not make the reader call 
fo mind the cruelties practised by the 
English government on the unfortunate 
French and Americans who have become 
prisoners of war to us. 

It is painful to me to relate what it has 
done in this respect ; but, I have had no 
hare in the atrocious deeds; my coun- 
trymen in general are also ignorant of 
them ; but, certain it is, that they have 
been perpetrated by Englishmen under 
the orders of the English government. I 
live near the spots where there were two 
prisons. for French prisoners of war. I 
have been and seen the poor creatures. 
The bread and the meat they were fed on 
were of the most disgusting nature. The 
former was made of stuff such as we give 


our hogs. I have a piece of it now in 


my house; and I declare that I should 
have been afraid to eat 8 or 10 ounces of 
it for fear of its making me ill. The beef 
was that of wretched old cows, and of 
bulls, driven up from the West of England. 
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Both were of a quality unfit for the food 
of any human being. The lodging was 
equally bad. The very convicts in our 
jails are better lodged. It is notorious, 
that these unhappy men were, at times, 
invited to enter the English service ; and, 
that they were cruelly treated on account 
of their refusal to do it. But, what is to 
be said of the imprisonment on board the 
Hulks ? The very place of imprisonment, 
in this case, is cruelty itself. And, as to 
the hanging of the two prisoners on a 
charge of forging English Bank Notes, it 
was the foulest murder that ever was com- 
mitted. I hoped to live to see the Judge 
himself hanged ; but he has cheated the 
gallows by slipping under ground. I must 
say this much for my countrymen, that 
they did reprobate this most atrocious 
deed. 

It is notorious to the whole world, that, 
after having impressed American seamen, 
and compelled them to serve on board our 
ships, our government took them out of 
the ships, wherein they were serving, and 
made them prisoners of war. Any thing 
equalling this in atrocity never was, sure- 
ly, committed by any government or man 
on earth, except by Captain Shortland, at 
Dartmoor, who, even after the peace was 
ratified, availed himself of a pitiful pre- 
text for causing several of these men, who 
were his prisoners, to be murdered in 
cold blood. And here I cannot help ob- 
serving, that the conduct of Mr. Kine, 
who joined a base sycophant of Castle- 
reagh in dressing up a justification of 
Shortland, has been reprobated by every 
honest man in England; to which I will 
add, without fear of being contradicted, 
that, if under similar circumstances, any 
Englishman had acted in the manner that 
Mr. King acted, he never. would have 
dated to show his face again in England, 
It may be said, that the murders at Dart- 
moor were not committed by the order of 
government, No: nor were there any 
orders for the cruelties ta the French pris 
soners. But, those who had the charge 
of them were selected by the government, 
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There are hundreds of English officers. 
who would sooner be shot themselves thai. 
do what Shortland did. There are hun 

dreds of them whom no sums or titles 
would have bribed to do what Cochrane. 
and Ross, and Cockburn did in America. 
The government knew whom they were 
appointing. They know all their men, 
and distribute their work accordingly. 
They would not have dared to propose to 
Lord Hill or Lord Uxbridge to burn the 
city of Washington ; and to very few of- 
ficers indeed would they have dared to 
propose the office of jailer to Bonaparte. 
The two men who have been selected for 
that purpose are notorious for their cruel- 
ty to tho8e under them, and for their ser- 
vility to their employers. Cockburn is a 
beggarly creature, whose mother and sis- 
ters are all pensioned, and have been for 
many years; and Lowe is a needy de- 
pendant, patronized by Dundas. It is 
very well known, that Sir George Prevost 
was positively commanded to lend his name 
to the base pretext for burning the City of 
Washington. His death has luckily put 
an end to his shame ; for, as all England 
said, no tie of duty could have obliged 
him to do what was so flagrantly disgrace- 
ful. 

So much for the treatment of . prisoners 
of war. But, you charge Captain Por- 
ter with meanness in his plunderings. 
Now, Sir, you do not bring us any proots 
of this, though you talk a great deal about 
the *‘ poor unoffending Whalers.” But, 
while i really cannot see how it is possi- 
ble that there should have been any thing 
worthy of the name of plunder in the case 
ef captured Merchantmen, which are al- 
ways considered as belonging, cargo and 
all, to the captors; while no charge of 
this sort is, even by you, attempted to be 
brought home to Captain Porter, all the 
world (except the people of England) 
have heard of the infamous acts, not of 
plunder, but of robbery, committed by 
the Cochranes, the Cockburns, and their 
associates on the coast, and in the defence- 
less towns of America. The plundering 
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of Alexandria was a robbery ; it was con- 
irary to all the laws and practices of war ; 

put, there was a meanness, a baseness im 

it, that could have been committed only 

by the greedy Scotchmen who were en- 

gaged in it. However, if Sir Alexander 

Cochrane could suffer his mother to die 

upon the pension list, what was to be ex- 

pected in bim and his sons but the steal- 

ing of bags of cotton, hogsheads of to- 

bacco, and tables and chests of drawers ? 
This dirty story has never been told open- 

ly in England; the precious laws of our 
press have prevented even the publication 
of the intercepted letters of these gold- 

laced thieves ; those letters, wherein they 
recount their exploits to each other; so 
that, the people of England really know 
vothing at all of the matter; but, the peo- 
ple of other countries do, and the infamy 

attaches to England, who-sent forth the 
robbers, and honoured them after their re- 

turn. 

Your next blow is at Captain Porter's 
Chaplain. You say, that ‘‘ knowing the 
‘* economy as well as the philosophy of 
‘‘ Mr. Madison’s government, tais ap- 
‘* pointment took you by surprise; but, 
‘‘ that you afterwards found, that the 
‘‘ Chaplain (David Adams) was a very 
‘* efficient person on board, acting in the 
triple capacity of prize master, head 
‘* boiler of blubber, and deputy surgeon’s 
‘‘ mate.” It is most likely, that this is 
false. But suppose it to be true, what ig 
there injurious to religion in the same 
person acting in these capacities. If, in- 
deed, you could have laid to the charge of 
Mr. Adams the robbery of a ship, as just- 
ly as a robbery of the British Museum 
was laid to the charge of your Reverend 
friend and fellow-labourer, Beloe ; if you 
could have imputed to him any of the 
dirty, knavish deeds (including encourage- 
ments to perjury).committed by O’Meara, 
Glass, Williams, Locke, and other Clergy- 
men-of the Church of England, in con- 
junction with other knayes about the 
court, and which deeds were proved: in. 
the documents laid before Parliament ia 
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1809; if you could have accused Mr. 


Adams of any such acts as these, then, in- 


deed, your criticism would have tended 
to expose him to contempt: but, as it is, 
your sneer can Only serve to gratify the 
malice of men like yourself. 

It was natural that you should not miss 
this opportunity of aiming a stroke at the 
‘* economy’’ of the American Government. 
The fact is, that it is this feature in that 
Government, which is so very odious in 
your eyes, and in those of our tyrants, and 
of all their endless train of dependants. 
It is the example which that government 
holds forth of small expenditure, which 
makes it so hated by you, and by all those 
thousands who are unjustly fed out of the 
public money in England. You know 
the sweets of two sinecure places; you 
know what it is to have a squandering and 
corrupt government to hire and. pay yeu ; 
and, you are cunning enough to perceive, 
that, if the example of the American Go- 
vernment should, one of these days, be 
adopted in England, you, and all men 
like you, must work or starve. And, 
what would be more just than this? Nay, 
if there were a just government to be es- 
tablished in England ; if there were a Par- 
liament, the lower house of which was re- 
ally chosen by the people, as the corrupt 
mass pretend to be, do you think that 
you would not be stripped of what you 
have, by means of your sinecures, stolen 
from the country? Well may you hate an 
economical government! Under such a go- 
vernment you could find no employ ; un- 
der such a government you would not be 
paid for writing to deceive the people ; 
under such a government you must de- 
pend on your talents and industry, and 
you find it much more to your interest to 
depend on corruption for wages. 

You know, you say, the ‘** philosophy” 
of Mr. Maprson’s government ; by which 
you mean to insinuate that the persons 
earrying on the government in America 
have no religion at all ; in short, that they 
are a set of infidels. _ Supposing, for a 
moment, your insinuation to be well 
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founded, what an argument is here in fa- 
vour of infidelity ! For here the whole world 
sees, and cannot help admiring, a govern- 
ment, moderate in its expenses, punctual 
and honest in its accounts, its hands clean 
from bribery and corruption, mild in_ its 
laws and regulations as affecting the peo- 
ple, just, and frank, and friendly, towards 
all foreign nations, loving peace, slow to 
go to war, and when at war showing the 
greatest desire to return to peace, and be- 
having with humanity towards its enemy, 
though provoked by every species of vio- 
lence, and foul play, and insult: a govern- 
ment, strictly moral in all its actions, and 
with a people under it the most peaceable, 
the most orderly, the most kind and hos- 
pitable, the most prosperous, the most 
happy, the most free, and the least crimi- 
nal in the whole world. If the American 
government be an infidel government, what 
an argument is here in favour of infidelity ! 
But still the argument is not complete, and 
comes with only half its force, till we 
place opposite the conduct and character 
of this infidel government the character 
and conduct of the orthodox government of 
England, ’til we take a view of the squan- 
derings, the oppressions, the bribery, the 
corruptions, the cruelties, the debauche- 
ries, the perfidies of orthodory, and the 
pauperized and criminal state of the peo- 
ple under it; that people being, too, of 
one common origin with the people of 
America. 

But, it is not true, that infidelity belongs 
to the government of America, unless you 
call that infidelity which rejects all re- 
ligious establishments and all religious 
tests ; unless you call it jrreligion to leave 
religion perfectly free, and to do nothing to 
restrain the conscience of manin what he 
may regard his duty in such matters. In 
America there dre all the sects of Christians 
known in England. So close isthe imitation 


in this respect, that no new religious sect or 


project can spring up here without finding 
followers, or imitation, there, in the space 
of six months, It is quite curious, and I 


wish I could not say ridiculous, to observe 
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how this work of imitation proceeds. Lan- 
caster Schools, Bible Societies, and, I dare 
say, Saving-banks : every successive trick 
put in,practice here to amuse, and to keep 
hope alive, in an oppressed people, is 
imitated there, though the state of society 
is wholly different. 

What ground is there, then, for this 
charge of infidelity? On the score of 
chaplains, however, there does appear to 
me to be a difficulty in making out the con- 
sistency of such appointments under the 
General Government. ‘That government 
cannot make any religious establishment. 
Yet, if it appoint Chaplains, it must give 
a preference to some sect or other; or, if 
it does not this, it must be strange work 
indeed. This is a matter certainly worth 
attention in America, where the -very 
dawnings of priestiy influence ought to be 
guarded against with much greater care 
than the first appearances of yellow fever. 
1 could not help noticing, and, I confess, 
that I was tempted to smile, at the report 
of a debate, or deliberation, in the Con- 
gress, as to whether the Episcopal Chaplain 
should remain stationary with the Senate, 
or, whether he should take turns with the 
Chaplain of the House of Representatives, 
who, I suppose, is, as he used to be, a 
Presbyterian. It is a pity that there should 
be any thing ridiculous in the proceedings 
of such an assembly as the Congress of the 
United States, containing as it does, so 
many men of great talents and great ex- 
perience and judgment; passing, as it 
does, the wisest and most humane laws ; 
and representing, as it does, the most free 
and most enlightened people in the world: 
but, really, this affair of Chaplains, taken 
from two sects out of 20, perhaps, while 
the Members of the Congress are elected 
by and belong to any, or all, of those sects 
indiscriminately, is, to say the least of it, 
a singular proceeding, and one which 
certainly loses none of the interest of sin- 
gularity, when we hear of the scheme of 
alternate service of the two Chaplains, the 
effect of which would be to give each House 
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and of another sort of religion to-morrow. 
In our houses of parliament the thing is 
managed :thus: each House meets about 
half past four o’clock, and the Chaplain 
prays at half past three, being joined by — 
the Speaker, (sometimes,) but always by 
one door-keeper, at least, and by the 
whole of the empty benches. At the end 
of the Session a sum of money is voted to 
the Chapiain, who is always the protegé 
of some great Boroughmonger; so that 
there is some sense in this, at any rate, it 
being neither more nor less than a job, or 

a robbery of the people to a certain 
maint 1 once went to see the “* House 
‘< of Commons’? go to St. Margaret’s 
Church on a fast day; and, what was my 
surprise (for it was soon after.my return 
home) to see the House consist of the 
Speaker, the Clerks, the Sergeant at Arms, 
and about two or three Members, one of 
whom, I remember, was Perceval! Yet, 
the next day, the newspapers told us that 
the House went in procession, and heard 
‘a most ampressive sermon.”?. Now, Mr. 
Girrorp, you know all this as well as I 
do; and what a shame is it, then, in you 
to affect to talk seriously and. religiously 
upon the subject of Chaplains ! 

But, in a subsequent part of this Review, 
you propose the sending out of a Mis- 
sionary to the Islands in the Pacific; 
though you protest against sending any one 
but a Church of Eng gland Clergyman, it 
being your opinion, that one of any other 
sort would do more harm than good, 
What surprising hypocrisy this is on your 
part! You know the Clergy of the Church 
as a body; you know that the organiza- 
tion, that the appointment, that the whole 
establishment, in short, having more to 
do with religion than with chymistry, or 
ship-building, or any other science or art. 
You know that all the livings are property, 
and that they are:considered as property. 
You know that they are bestowed as other 
property is, for valuable considerations of 
some sort or other, and never, in any case, 
on account of the religious merits of the re-. 
ceiver. You know that they. are frequent- 
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ly bartered for votes at an election, or in 
the parliament. You know, that they 
are, frequently, perhaps, played for at the 
gaming houses. You know well that ma 

ny a parish has to thank a lucky throw at 
the gaming table for its pastor. In short, 
you know that the Clergy are a set of 
men, generally speaking, who neither 
know nor care any thing about their pa- 
rishes, except in the light of a source of 
income. ‘You know well, that the cere- 
mony of Ordination, that the Election of 
Bishops, that the induction into stalls and 
livings, that the visitations and confirma- 
tions, that the administration of the sacra- 
ments; and the rest of the forms and cere- 
monies, are, by the Clergy themselves, 
regarded as a solemn farce. You know, 
that the far greater part of them laugh at 
the Articles, to which the law obliges 
them to subscribe. You know, that the 
eaths, which the Vicars, in particular, 
take, are notoriously broken, for the 
greater part, on the very day on which 
they are taken. All this you know as 
well as any man living; and, knowing it 
all, you are not ashamed to talk seriously, 
and with seeming sincerity, of the supe- 
sior godliness of the Clergy of the Church, 
and of their zeal for propagating the Gos- 
pel. 

The Clergy of the-Church are, in gene- 
ral, well-educated and well-behaved gen- 
tlemen. They are in easy circumstances. 
The nature of their property gives them 
a good deal of leisure. They are good 
neighbours, good masiers, good hunters, 
arid shooters, and famously good and 
hearty companions. Out of ten thousand 
there must be many exceptions ; but, ge- 
nerally speaking, if we leave polities 
aside, the Clergy of the Church are cer- 
tainly some of the best men in the coun- 
try ; and many of them meddle with poli- 
tics in ordinary times as little as possible. 
Their chief enmity seems to be towards 
foxes, hares, pheasants, and partridges, 
which they pursue with much more zeal 
and alacrity and constancy than they pur- 
sue the Devil. They are distributed all 
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over the country ; they have a great deal 
to do-with all the land mm it; they have 
mvre sense than their neighbours in gene- 
ral; many of them, as Justices of the 
Peace, have supplied the place of the 
small gentry, whom the taxes have swept 
away ; and from their pulpits they seldom 
utter any thing foolish, as they generally 
have the good sense to read sermons writ- 
ten by others and merely copied by them- 
selves; and they have enormous power, 
which, perhaps, they abuse as little as 
most men possessed of great power. ‘They 
persecute nobody about religion. The 
people go to what Meeting-houses they 
please without any molestation. In the 
country the Gentry and Farmers and Mas- 
ter-Tradesmen go to Church, and some 
of the Labourers to the Methodist and 
other Meeting-houses. There are a few 
of the Clergy who write about religion 
and get into squabbles with Dissenters and 
Infidels ; but, I have very seldom met 
with a Clergyman of the Church, who did 
not disapprove of their conduct. They 
know, that their Church, that is to say, 
their zncome, is built upon the rock of acts 
of parliament, and they know that with 
that rock it must stand or fall. 

People in other countries, especially in 
America, appear to think, that the Church 
is in danger from the great increase of 
sectaries. This is owing to the writings 
of a mere handful of bigoted fools, whom 
the Clergy despise. The sectaries are, 
even now, a very small portion of the peo- 
ple, and those of very little consequence. 
The Church did, indeed, think itself in 
danger from the French Revolution, which 
had swept away trthes ; and then the Clergy 
came forth in good earnest in defence of 
their income ; but, as to religion, as to the 
cry which they set up about atheism, you 
know, and we all well know, that it was 
a most hypocritical pretext. 

I now come to the grand falsehood, 
which I just noticed before. You regu- 
larly prepare your readers for it by de- 
grees; and, at last, you assert, in clear 
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and captured by an English ship of inferior 


orce to his own. It must appear wonder- 
ful to the Americans, that you should have 
hazarded an assertion like this. But, the 
truth is, you huzard nothing. ‘Those who 
read your work will never read any con- 
tradiction of it in England. Besides the 
unpopularity of contradicting you, there 
would be a great deal of legal danger ; for 
no pains would be spared to punish the 
man, who should even endeavour to unde- 
ceive the people as to this matter. There- 
fore, you know you are safe from expo- 
sure. Indeed, out of every thousand per- 
sons in England, who ever heard of the 
capture of the Essex, not one believes that 
any more than one ship was employed 
against her. Only one ship was mentioned 
in the newspapers. But, you know better. 
You had Captain Porter’s account before 
you; and, it was, at any rate, your duty 
to tell your readers what Captain Porter 
said, relative to the loss of his ship. The 
falsehood is, therefore, a wilful falsehood, 
and one which marks, in the strongest 
light, the real character of your work and 
yourself. 

So far from the English force being in- 
ferior, it is well known, that it was nearly 
double that of Capt. Porter; and that, be- 
sides, the ship of the latter had every dis- 
advantage to contend with. The violation 
of neutral territory, committed by the Eng- 
lish Commodore, upon this occasion, was 
only in pursuance to the example of his 
superiors ; but, it was for him to begin in 
that career of perfidy which ended at 
New-Orleans. He himself, when he might 
easily have been captured by Captain 
Porter, was quite ready to acknowledge 
the rights of neutrality, and to protest 
against the violation of neutral territory ; 
but, he himself committed the violation 
the moment he could do it with advan- 
tage. 

Now, Sir, when what I have here writ- 
ten shall reach you, (and reach'you it will, ) 
will you remain silent? Perhaps you 


will content yourself with putting forth 
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call me Jacobin and Traitor ; but, that 
will not clear your character, nor the cha- 
racter of your work. 
a history of your political life; I have al- 
leged many facts. against you; I have 
stated that, which, if true, proves you to 
have been, for 20 years, a hireling of the 
corrupt junto called Treasury; and, I 
have done this in so circumstantial a man- 


I have given you 


ner, and with such a numerous list of 
names and dates, that, if I have stated 
falsehoods, it will be in your power to 
prove the falsehoods upon me at once. If, 
therefore, you do not come forth, and con- 
tradict this statement as to some material 
point, you must be content to pass for what 
I have asserted you to be. 

Your employers, who will certainly see 
this Register, will not thank you for 
having provoked the exposure. This is 
not the first time that they have suffered 
from your indiscreet malice against the 
cause of freedom; and, you may be as- 
sured, that, next after an exposure at home, 
they will dislike an exposure in the United 
States, where they have numerous parti- 
sans, in spite of all their atrocities ; where 
they have still hopes of final success ; 
where they rely much on the power of 
their hireling press ; and where, therefore, 
they will not like to be exposed. If their 
malice towards the United States had been 
at all doubtful, the recent promotion of the 
Indian Chief would have removed the 
doubt. But, their grand means is their 
press: this being well exposed, there is no 
danger in their efforts. 

The Editors of the Magazines, a 
other such works in America, will know 
something of the sources from which they 
draw their facts-and opinions. They will 
now see, that for the far greater part, it is 
the English Treasury which supplies them 
with these materials for thought; with 
this furniture for the American mind. 
They will see, that what is printed here 
comes forth at the instance of bribery on 
the one hand, and, under the influence of 
fear on the other. What chance, then, 





some of your abuse. 
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which is vendibdle, it is purchased ; if it be 
not to be bought, the rod of power is rea- 
dy to scourge it out of existence. . There 
are @ board of lawyers, paid by the go- 
vernment, to watch over the press. To 
this set of purveyors to the Attorney Ge- 
neral, every work, every newspaper, is 
carried. They read them all. They 
make their reports weekly. ‘They hold 
consultations. ‘They draw up the infor- 
mations. They prepare the arguments 
for the prosecution. Sometimes they re- 
commend the purchasing of an author; 
at others, the letting of him run for a 
while ; at others immediate prosecution. 
They have their spies upon printers and 
booksellers. ‘This gang know very well, 
that, in February last, they sent to my 
printer's to find out, whether he was print- 
ing the Register which was to be publish- 
ed in America. They best know what 
mortification they felt, when they disco- 
vered, that they must send to some print- 
ing office in New-York ! 

' How shameful is all this! Do not you, 
who are a man of real talent, blush as you 
real ? Have you no moments when you 
repent of having trodden in this infamous 
path? There are, surely, times when you 
lament being a slave! You must hold in 
contempt the tyrants whom you serve, 
and especially when you reflect, that it 
is, at last, only to their underlings that 
you obtain access, and that even they 


treat you with little more respect than) 


they treat their porters. 

Your Jife appears to me to be that which 
a man ought to shun as he would shun the 
gallows tree. When you walk through 
the streets, every man that looks you in 
the face, must seem to upbraid you with 
robbing him of part of the money that he 
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pays in taxes. Can you sit by your fire 
and enjoy the society of your mind? 
Luckily you have neither wife nor child 
to share your@hame; but, there is your 
own mind to satisfy ; and how you can sa- 
tisfy it; how you'can endure the compa- 
ny of your own thoughts, is to me matter 
of surprise. If we suppose that the vul- 
gar villain, who has secretly injured his 
unoffending neighbour, must feel some 
pain in his solitary moments, what ought 
to be the pain of your breast, when you 
reflect on the injuries you have long been 
doing that people, by whom you are fed, 
clad, and lodged? Flatter not yourself, 
that your conduct is not even criminal -be- 
cause it is common; and, that it is no 
crime or shame in you to rob the public, 
because you only receive that plunder 
which some other would receive. Public 
robbers, like other robbers, are, each of 
them, answerable for his own acts; and, if 
there were not one there would be more. 
Think not, that, because your acts are 
not crimes according to the letter of the 
law, they are not crimes. The question 
with you ought to be: ‘* DoI receive sums 
‘of the public money unjustly, or do I 
“not ?’ That you do is certain; and, 
therefore, it is certain that you are crimi- 
nal. The impunity that attends your 
crime is an addition to its baseness, as an 
attack on a man in bed is more base than 
an attack ona man on the highway. But, 
after all, your fancied security may fail 
you in the end. Empson and Dudley 
pleaded Jaw in justification of their ex- 
tortions ; but they were hanged, and just- 
ly, for having been the instruments of op- 


pression. 
Wa. Cozsetr. 
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